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the human mind which we see realised in language.
But in most languages nothing of this early process
remains visible. They stand before us like solid
rocks, and the microscope of the philologist alone
can reveal the remains of organic life with which
they are built up.

In the grammar of the Turkic languages, on the
contrary, we have before us a language of perfectly
transparent structure, and a grammar the inner
workings of which we can study, as if watching the
building of cells in a crystal beehive. An eminent
orientalist remarked, c We might imagine Turkish to
be the result of the deliberations of some eminent
society of learned men/ But no such society could
have devised what the niincl of man produced, left to
itself in the steppes of Tartary, and guided only by its
innate laws, or by an instinctive power as wonderful
as any within the realm of nature.

Let us examine a few forms. c To love/ in the
most general sense of the word, or 'love,' as a root,
is in Turkish sev. This does not yet mean c to love,'
which is sevmelc, or c love' as a substantive, which is
sevgu or sevl; it only expresses the general idea of
loving in the abstract. This root, as we remarked
before, can never be touched. Whatever syllables
may be added for the modification of its meaning,
the root itself must stand out in full prominence like
a pearl set in diamonds. It must never be changed
or broken, assimilated or modified, as in the English
I fall, I fell, I take, I took, I think, I thought, and
similar forms. With this one restriction, however,
we are free to treat it at pleasure.